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6. American AGnicu.turist.—This standard month. 
ly is published in New York City, and edited by A. B. 
Allen, who employs a vigorous pen, and who avers that 
he can handle a plow better yet. This is unquestiona- 
bly high up among the very first agricultural papers in 
the Union. Its position, in the midst of splendid farms, 
extensive orchards, gardens——commercia! or private — of 
the most perfect kind, gives it rare facilities, which are 
well improved. We seldom receive a number without 
marking much to be used hereafter. 


7. Farmers’ Caniner, Philadelphia.—A uniformly 
excellent monthly; to be studied as wellasread. Its ju- 
dicious editor, Mr. Tatum, is, we believe, a Friend, 
and evinces the unbustiing, quiet, efficient good sense 
which we always expect to find in a Quaker. We arc 
indebted to this class of men for some of the finest far- 
ming counties in Indiana; and, almost universally, they 
take agricultural papers; and we point to the Friends as 
an unanswerable reply to all who grumble at book farm. 
ing—the best clase of farmers do take, read, and write 
for agricultural journals. The Farmers’ Cabinet con 
tains an unusually large amount of European matter, 
and ofa very useful kind. 

8. Tue Sovrmens Piawrer, Edited by C. T. Botts, 
Richmond, Va.—-A vwery good monthly, beautifully 


' 





printed, and well suited, we sho 


uld judge, to the wants 
of the region for which it is designed Every section 
shou'd have its own journal. A southern agricultural 


ed to us a little out of place. For, although in all til- 


lage, northern or southern, there is much in common, 


| vet there isso much that is diverse asto justify and re- 


quire a paper which eball be the exponant of the agri 
culture of each latitude and each longitude 


9. Genesee Farmer.—This is a monthly of sixteen 
pages at fifty cents, and worth twice as much, Our 
readers will perceive, that friend Noel givesthew (hirty- 
twe pages monthly for the same price. However, the 
contents determine the value of a paper, and we are 
too modest to say a Word wiore. Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, a 
name mentioned with constant commendation in eastern 
papers, is the editor. There is a Horticultural Depart- 
ment ably edited by P. Barry, of whom we know only 
that he talks like a hook. 

10. MassacnvusetTs PLowman.—This valuable week- 
ly has just cometohand. Like the Boston Cultivator, 
Maine Farmer, &c., it devotes one side to pure agricul 
ture, and the resitue of the sheet is mixed —being, to all 
intents and purposes, a newspaper. ‘The articles which 
the Editor, Mr. Buckminster, writes on purpose, are sel 
dom permitred to rest without making the tour of all the 


agricultural papers of the country. After reading for 


/ some years the Boston agricultural papers we have con- 


cluded, that they have a very keen set of editors to ma 
nage them. come of them are quite combative; and ev 
ery little while down comes one of them plump upon 
the rest; and then, some, cautiously conservative and 


' safe, conciliate and «claw off,” others show fight; and 


once in a while, we believe, they have quite a warm 
spell among them. 

Having transacted our eastern business, we are now 
to travel westwurd, and we first meet the: 

11. Weerers~ Reserve Macazive of Agriculture and 


| Herticultwre, from which we copied into our last paper 
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a noble article from the pen of Dr. Kirtland, on the sub. 
ject of orcharding—and gave no credit for xt, which was 
wrong, and for which noreason can be given, except that, 
probably, the mterminable length of its name alarmed 
the compositor. This isa ‘bran new’ work, and if con- 
ducted throughout with the same ability manifested in 
the first number it will be among the very first journals 
of the land. Nothing has come to hand for a long time 
which, on the whole, has pleased us better. Indeed, we 
never saw an article from Dr. Kirtland which was not 
well done, and we have quite a desire to see him. Itis 
edited by F. R. Elliott, and published at Cleaveland, 
Ohio, and the Western Reserve does not deserve a paper 
if it permits this to go unsupported. 

12. Omo Cuttivator.—We have already noticed 
this excellent paper, published at Columbus, Ohio, and 
we are glad to perceive so goodly a number of able cor- 
respondents enlisted. Mr. Bateham, the single-handed 


editor, who is, we believe, a bachelor of arts, has also 


opened a sced store, much seemingly to. his own satis- 
faction. It is the invariable tendency of old bachelor» 
to grow seedy. 


13. Wesrern Farmer anv Garpenrr—for which, as 
being our prototype, we feel great affection. It is the 
most elegautiy gotten up journal in the country, except 
Hovey'’s Magazine. The agricultural department is til- 
led by Mr. Hooper, and the Horticultural by Mr. Elliott, 
both of them practical, every day laborers in the depart- 
ments about which they write. The Jews never waited 
for the feast of a new moon, more impatiently than we 


do, forthe opening month, to see what the Western } 


Farmer and Gardener ‘says’—and we can say,. in all 
truth, that every man who wishes to know, from origi- 
nal sources, the best news incident to Western Horticul- 
ture should take, read, and pay for, the Western Farmer 
and Gardener. 


14. The Micwioan Farmer, published at Jackson 
and edited by Mr, Hurlbut, isa valuable farming jour- 
nal, containing much origina! matter relating to the sta- 
ple crops of Michigan, and useful to farmers. It ought to 
be well supported, and, as it has come out in a new suit 
of clothes, we suppose that it is. 


15. The Prarie Farmer has a ‘loca! habitation and 
a name,’ a name earned by working by the month; at 
first for small wages, but now, we believe, for a very 
pretty compensation. It is a paper worthy of our pride 
as western men; and it can afford, surely, not to be 
afraid of any new papers which may be started. We 
always wondered at its fears. Why, friends Wight & 
Wright, (a queer yokeful of names,) a man who had 
‘entered’ all Grand Prairie might just as reasonably fear 
being crowded out by one poor emigrant who takes up 
only a quarter section. 


16. Wesrern CuttivaTor—published right alongside of 
us by W. Thompson Hatch. And although friend 
Hatch felt a little ‘riled’ at first, to see the Indiana Far. 
mer and Gardener, he has got over it now, and we jog 
along together in the quietest Way possible—and why 
not? Me is getting subscribers enough to make him 





prosperous, and so are we; and good company usually 
makes men good natured. 


17. Inptana Coutivator.—Well done Indiana! — 
Three agricultural papers! Phis last bern son, in that 
most prolific of all families—the Cultivators—saw the 
light first at Evansville, a few weeks since. The rea- 
sons given fora paper in Southern Indiana are good, 
and we cordially wish it success. If it will rip up the 
turf on the old farms in the «Pocket”—rouse up the far- 
mers to quit scratching the soil, and to plow deep—till 
thoroughly—raise a good deal of fruit, of the best kinds— 
take a paper, pay for it in advance, and communicate to 
it an account of every thing remarkable in their experi- 
ence each year—if the Indiana Cultivator will under- 
take this for the “Pocket,” with courage and perseve- 
rance, we will give up the ground cheerfully, (especial- 
ly as we have never been on it,) and push our team in 
other directions. Take heart, friend ——, whatever your 
name may be——-faint heart never won fair lady,” which 
is, freely translated, No agricultural paper ever got a 
good subscription list that did not heartily work for it. 


We have now finished our list of exchanges, and, in 
conclusion, we say, after some acquaintance with pa- 
pers of all sorts, religious, literary and scientific, that we 
do not believe an equal number of papers can be found 
in any one departmeat, which will,.in ability, variety of 
matter, instructiveness, and amount of solid, judicious, 
practical reading, surpass, if they equal, the Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Journals-ef the United States. 








The Flower Garden. 


Spring-Flowering Bulbs.—Crocus, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,.Tulips will now have done 
flowering. Let the seed stalks be cut down, 
as the ripening of the seed severely taxes 
and exhausts the powers of a plant, Some 
persons are accustomed, after the bulbs have 
flowered, to cut off the tops, as if to do the 
most mischief possible. The success of the 
next year’s flowering will depend very much 
on the care given to your beds now. Many 
bulbs, as the tulip, form entirely new bulbs; 
and others, as the hyacinth, form the flower 
bud for the next season. The leaf is the 
indispensable means of doing this; in it are 
perfected the juices which are returned and 
deposited in the root. If the bed is left to 
be choked with weeds, and your bulbs robbed 
of nutriment, or if the soil is left compact, or 
if there is too much moisture, or, on the other 
hand, too little, the bud or bulb for the next 
year will be weakened. A very deep bed, or 
a sandy soil, will sufficiently prevent the ef- 
fects of too much water.. The surface should 
be mellowed by the hand, and thoroughly 
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weeded. The most careful cultivators raise | 
their bulbs every year. The careful at least 
every third year. The careless let them 
alone and wonder, from year to year, why 
their bulbs do so poorly—*‘the moles must eat 
them, or worms probably injure them;” but 





the worst worm in a flower-garden is care- 
less indolence. When bulbs are raiséd, it 


should not be done untilthe leaves are dry. | 


All tender summer, or autumn-flowering 
bulbs may be now planted out. 
Gladiolus.—We are surprised that this 
fine soldier-like plant is not more exten- 
sively employed to adorn gardens, yards, and 
lawns. A few varieties only are found in 
our gardens. Great attention has been g‘v- 
en in Eufope, especially in Belgium, to 
raising new varieties, and many magnifi- 
cent kinds are now found in European col- 
lections which, so far as we know, aré not 




















promptly pursued you will lose both stem 
and root. With athin strip of bass mat- 
ting, or a bit of green ribbon, the stem may 
be tied and fastened to a rod for support. In 
door yards, and in the scanty grounds of city 
yards, clumps of ten or fifteen gladioli would 
have a very beautiful appearance, especially 
if different varieties, instead of being mix- 
ed, should be planted in separate but contig- 
uous patches. 

Tuberose.—-The beauty of its pure 
white florets, but especially the delightful 
odor of this fragrant flower, has rendered it 
a favorite wherever it isknown. It is very 
tender to frost, and must not be planted out 
until about the first of May. It is to be 
treated like the gladiolus. Its effect is 
heightened by being putin a half shade, 
where its pure white is relieved by a green 
background. The flower stem rises from 


to be had for love or money in America.—- | two to three feet and requires a rod to sus- 


The bulb, or rather corm,* increases very 
rapidly, and by a little attention one may 


‘tain it. The fragrance is so powerful that 


a few plants, will, at evening, scent a whole 


obtain from a few, a very large supply.— | garden; a circumstance well known to own- 


They may be planted with good effect in 


rows, in clumps, and in beds, but not singly. 


A sandy loam, well mixed with leaf-mould, 
is their delight. We usually remove the 
top soil, and then take out and reject about 
twelve inches of the sub-svil, making, in 
all, about twenty inches depth; return the 
top earth, together with enough compost of 
leaf-mould, sand, and thoroughly decayed 
manure, to fill it; plant about four inches 
deep, measuring from the top of the corm.— 
When your plants are growing, examine ev- 
ery day; if you see a sawdust-like matter 
about them, they need attention. On search- 
ing a pe ion will be found in the stem. 


With a penknife slit the stem down from 
the hole il you reach the worm which 


caused mischief. If this course is not 











«Bulbs are of two kinds: those which have a number 
of coats, or skins, one within the other, like the hyacinth, 
which are called tunicated bulbs; those which consist of 
a number of scales, only attached to the base, like the 
lily; but what are called corms. are only a solid mass of 
feculent matter, and which modern botanists do not al- 
low to be bulbs, but call underground stems. Corms do 
not require taking up so often as bulbs; and when they 
are intended to remain for several years in the ground, 
they should be planted from four to six inches deep at 
first; as @very year a new corm wil! form above the old 
one; and thus, if planted too near the surface, the corm, 
in a few years, will be pushed out of the ground.-Louden. 


_ers of pleasure gardens, who render their 
grounds very delightful by dispersing these, 
and other odoriferous flowers, in various parts 
of their grounds, thus loading the dewy eve- 
ning air with delicious perfume. They may 
be planted in ten inch pots and sunk in the 
ground until they have begun to blossom, 
when the pots may be raised and conveyed 
to the parlor or verandah. A single plant 
will sometimes make a room disagreeable 
by its excessive odor. 


The roots are imported to England from 
Italy, as that climate is too humid and cool 
to perfect them for flowering. But, in our 
soil and climate, we have found no difficulty 
in raising, from off-setts, the finest possible 
bulbs. No yard or garden should be with- 
out tubcroses. 

Plants in Pots. It is better, when one 
has ground at hand, to turn out plants which 
have been housed through the winter into 
the open garden. Roses, geraniums, azaleas, 
cape jessamines, fuchsias, &c., will be won- 
derfully invigorated by such treatment. The 
tea and Bengal roses can hardly be brought 





to perfection in pots, and those who have on- 


| ly seen the penurious growth and diminish- 
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ed and sparse — in the parlor have 
no idea of the beauty of these roses. We 
usually excavate a place two feet square, 
and two feet deep for each rose, filling it 
with sandy loam very highly enriched with 
leaf-mould and decayed manure, The trou- 
ble will be repaid four-fold; for nature has 
never made a plant that forgets to be grate- 
ful for attention. 

In turning out plants, put the left hand in 
such a way upon the top as that the stem 
shall come between the second and third fin- 
ger, then invert the pot and give the bot- 
tom of it two or three sharp raps, when the 
pot will come off. If the plant is in a live- 
ly, growing state, and the out side of the ball 
of earth is covered with fine, white, new 
roots, it will be best to put the ball into the 
ground without disturbing the roots at all. 
But if the plant is not growing, the earth 
may be carefully worked out from the roots 
with the hands, taking care to break the 
fibres as little as possible. Spread out the 
roots as much as possible in every direction, 
and cover with fine earth. 

Directions will be given at the proper 
season for taking up and repotting plants for 
winter parlor use, 

Rose bushes will need attention, as worms 
and bugs have begun their depredations. 
When the number of bushes is limited, hand- 
picking every day or two is best. Fora 
large collection one must resort to more ge- 
neral methods. Drench your shrubs, which 
aphides and worms infest, with soapsuds, 
made of two pounds of whale-oil soap to fif- 
teen gallons of water. This is by far the 
most efficacious—-the only efficacious course 
for destroying insects. 

As flower seeds come up, see that they 
are well weeded, and if crowded, thin them 
out. We would recommend the cultivation 
of some old-fashioned flowers. Nothing is 
more showy than a bed of poppies of mixed 
colors. Holyhocks are becoming very great 
favorites, and we saw at Mr. Hoffner’s, near 
Cincinnati, last summer, flowers ae magni- 
ficent, and as well worth having, as any dah- 
lia. The varieties of lupine should be sought 
for, and for those who have seen nothing but 
the white and blue lupines we make an ex- 
tract from Mrs. Loudon’s Companion to the 


— 
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Flower Garden —an admirable work, which, 
through professedly written for ladies, may 
be used with profit by every body who culti- 
vates a garden. 


+-Lupincs,—Leguminesea.—The —— A genus of 
herbaceous annuafs and perennials which contains some 
of our most beautiful border flawers: yellow, blue, white, 
and pink lupines are among the oldest border annuals; 
L. nanus is a beautiful little annual, with dark biue 
flowers, a native of California, and requiring the usual 
treatment of California annuals. L. mutabilis and Cruic- 
shankii are splendid plants, growing to the height of 
four or five feet, and branching like miniature trees, 
L. polyphyllas and its varieties are perennials, and they 
are splendid and vigorous-growing plants, with spikes of 
flowers from one foot to eighteen inches in length; L. 
nootkatensis is a handsome dwarf perennial, and L. ar- 
boreus when trained against a wall will attain six feet 
in height, and in sheltered situations it will grow with 
equal vigor trained as a bush tied to a stake; L. latife- 
lius is a perennial from California, with very long spikes 
of blue flowers. All the species will thrive in common 
garden soil; the annuals are propagated by seeds sown 
in February or March, and the perennials by division of 
the roots.”’ 


an a. _ 


Useful Keceipts. 

There is a great fashion, now-a-days, in 
all papers, to set forth useful receipts for ev- 
ery imaginable purpose. Every newspaper 
has its weekly budget of receipts. Our mag- 
azines have a page of original receipts; and, 
before long, why should not the North Ame- 
rican Review, or the Edinburgh Review 
come out with their quarterly bill of fare 
receipted in full! So practical is our nine- 
teenth century, that our literary men and 
women feel it to be a solemn duty to indite 
nove) recipts for cooking, seasoning, remov- 
ing stains, curing diseases, &c.; and why 
not? Ffone can invent a sonnet, an elegy, 
or worse yet a poem, and thus draw people's 
brains a wool-gathering in the regions of 
imagination, ought they not to atone for 
their license by an invention equally sub- 





stantial for the body? Miss ie writesa 
beautiful story, and a receipt manipula- 
ting lobsters. Miss Martineau writes tra- 


vels, political economies and suggestions on 
plum puddings. Mrs. Sigourney tunes her 
lyre with a hand most redolent of pies, cakes 
and gingerbread. Such is the aspect of cul- 
inary affairs, and the rights of women, that 
the day seems at hand when no learning will 
sustain a man, and no accomplishmente @ 
woman, who do not understand the art and 
mystery of cooking. It will be the duty of 

















‘ some future Heyne to give accurate receipts 
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for all the feasts of Homer's heros, the ingre- 
dients of all the Horacian drinking bouts— 
the dishes of Virgil’s fine fellows, as we!l as 
the minor matters of armor, language, man- 
ners and customs; and a good Lexicon, He- 
brew, Greek, or Latin, must contain clearly 
written receipts for all the dishes used by 
the people whose language it sets forth. We 
have been led into this grand prairie of re- 
flections by a receipt found in the Dem. 
Pharos, which unquestionably is salty. 


“InpraN Bakep Puppine. — Indian pud- 
ding is good and wholesome baked. Scald 
a quart of milk, and stir in seven table 
spoonsful of salt, a tea-cupful of molasses, 
and a great spoonful of ginger, or sifted cin- 
namon. Bake three or four hours. If you 
want whey you must be sure and pour in a lit- 
tle cold milk, after it is all mixed. Try it.” 


If Misses Leslie, Childs, &c., refuse to 
mother such a receipt, with no indian meal 
in it, but seven mortal spoonsful of salt, then 
we will consider it as emanating from Lot's 
wife. Weare sure if one should eat many 
such puddings, he would speedily come to 
her estate. 


— 





Celery. 
We know of no vegetable which requires 
more care and skill in its cultivation, from 
beginning to end, than celery. An inexpe- 
rienced hand will be apt to fail in planting 
his seed, fail in preparing the trenches, and 
fail in earthing up the plants and bleaching 
them. And yet, celery is so generally a 
favorite that every family desires it, and 
every gardner is willing to cultivate it. 
Seed Sowing. The seed is exceedingly 
slow in germination, and, if not assisted ar- 
tificially, will lie three and sometimes four 
weeks without sprouting. We soak the seed 
in water, (a solution of oxalic acid would 
be much better,) for twenty-four hours: turn 
off the water, and then add and stir up a few 
handfulls of sand, well moistened, and let 
the seed stand in a stove room, or other 
warm place, for two or three days. The 


sand will now be nearly dry; if it be not, 
add dry sand to it until it is perfectly pow- 
dery, and can be sown without falling in 
lumps. Besides hastening its germination, 
mixing the seed with sand enables the ope- 
rator tosow it with greater facility and eyen- 


}ness. Select a shaded spot, let the earth be 
rich, rather inclined to moisture, and per- 
fectly mellow. Sow the seed broad cast, 
and cover very thinly by sifting over it 
finely pulverised mould. Beat the bed gent- 
ly with the back of the spade to settle the 
earth firmly about the seed. Don’t fear that 
the seed will be troubled by beating; every 
seed should have the earth pressed to it by a 
smart stroke of the hoe, hand, spade, or by 
the préssure of a roller. If the weather is 
exceedingly warm and dry, cover your seed 
bed with matting or old carpet, to retain the 
moisture. When up let them be well weed- 
ed, until they are six inches high, when they 
are te be removed tothe trench for blanching. 

First Transplanting. The process here 
detailed may be wholly omitted by those 
whoare obliged to economize time and labor. 
But those who wish to do the very best that 
can be done—who wish to avoid spindling, 
weak plants, and secure strong and vig- 
orous ones—transplant their celery to a lev- 
el bed of very rich soil, placing the plants 
four inches apart every way. They are cul- 
tivated here for about five weeks, when they 
will have attained a robust habit, or, tech- 
nically, they will have became stocky—for 
which purpose they were thus transplanted. 

Celery Trenches. Dig your trenches about 
eighteen inches wide, and one foot deep, lay- 
ing a shovel fuil of dirt alternately on each 
side of the trench, that it may be convenient- 
ly drawn in on both sides when you earth 
up. Ifyou are favored with a very deep and 
rich, loamy soil, such as often abounds in 
Western gardens, you will need little or no 
manure. But usually about four inches of 
vegetable mould and very thoroughly rotted 
manure, should be placed in the bottom of the 
trench and gently spaded in. Nopart ofthe 
culture is more critical than manuring. If 
the soil is slow, poor, and stingy, the celery 
will be dwarfish, tough and strong. On the 
other hand, if you employ new, rank, fiery 
manure, although you will have a vigorous 
growth, the stalks will be hollow, watery, 
coarse and flavorless. Let the manure be 
very thoroughly decayed and mixed half and 
half with leaf or vegetable mould. 

Set the plants five inches apart, water 
tiem freely with a fine rosed watering pot, 
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and, if the sun is fierce, cover the trenches 
daily from ten till evening with boards. In 
about a week they will begin to grow and 
will need no more shading. 

Let them alone. except to weed, until the 
plants are from twelve to fifteen inches high 
—at which time they are to be earthed up. 

Earthing up. In dry weather, with a 
short, hand-hoe, draw in the earth gently 
from each side and bring it up carefully to 
the stalk. The soi] must be kept out of the 


plant, and it is best for the first and perhaps 


the second time of earthing, to gather up the 
leaves in the left hand, and holding them to- 
gether to draw the earth about them. Fill 
in about once in two weeks, and always 
when the plants are dry. When the trench 
is full, the process is still to go on, and at the 
close of the season your plants will be exact- 
ly reversed—instead of standing in a trench 
they will top out from a high ridge. 

Saving Celery in Winter. Three ways 
may be mentioned. Letting it stand in the 
trench—in which case it should be covered 
with long straw and boards so laid over it 
that it will be protected from the wet, which 
is supposed to be more prejudicial) to it than 
mere cold. 

The Boston market gardeners dig it late 
in autumn, trim off the fibrous roots, cut off 
the top, lay it for two days in an airy shed, 
turning it, say, twice a day, and then pack it 
in layers of perfectly dry sand, in a barrel. 
After lying two days to air it goes into the 
barrel much wilted, but regains its plump- 
ness, and comes out as fresh as from the 
trench. 

Lastly, it may be put in rows on the cellar 
bottom, without trimming, and earth heaped 
up about it. Seta plank at an angle of 45° 
and bank up the earth against it, set a row 
of roots and cover them with dirt, then anoth- 
er row and s0 on. 

Solid celery is not a particular variety— 
any celery is sqlid when properly grown— 
and if grown too rankly the most solid celery 
in the world will be hollow. 

We have seen it recommended to water 
the trenches once or twice during the season 
with a weak brine of salt and water. Be- 
sides the fertilizing effect of salt, it will 
have the effect of retaining moisture in the 
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soil, and what is of yet more moment, it de. 
stroys the parasitical fungus (Puccinca He- 
racléi) which attacks and rusts the plant, and 
probably would, also, guard it against a mag- 
got which is apt to infest and very much in- 
jure it. There is an insect which, in very 
dry weather, is apt to sting the leafand cause 
it towilt. While the dew is on in the morn- 
ing sift lime over the plants, once or twice, 
and it will check the fly. 

If any think these dirgctions too minute 
and the process vexatious they are at liberty 
to try a cheaper method—and may, once in 
au while, succeed. But a certain crop, year 
by year, cannot be expected without exact 
and very careful cultivation. We have 
learned this by sorrowful experience. 

The main crop of celery need not be placed 
in the trenches until the middle of July or 
the first of August. It’s greatest growth 
will be in the fall months. 








fause of Death. 

Dr. P. D, Badger, of Peterborough, N. H. 
has puvlished some statements of facts, 
which in his judgment go to show that to 
lodge in a newly painted house is hazardous 
to life. He mentions the death of his wife 
and the certainly approaching death of his 
child; also the death of one of his children 
two years old; and several other cases of 
death—which, he says, might be greatly mul- 
tiplied—all occurring, apparently, in con- 
sequence of living in houses immediately 
after being painted. The disease engen- 
dered was upon the lungs. 





Bees. 

Dr. Waterman gives, in the Cleveland 
Herald, his mode of catching the bee miller 
or moth. He,saye: ‘*I took too white dishes, 
(I think white attracts their attention in 
the night,) ar deep plates, and placed them 
on the top of the hives, and filled them about 
full of sweetened vinegar. ‘The next morn- 
ing I had about fifty millers caught; the se- 
cond night I caught fifty more; the third 
night, being cold, I did not get any; the 
fourth night, being warm, I caught about 
four hundred. 





— — 


— — — 


There are two eventful periods in the life 
of a woman: one, when she wonders who she 
shall have—the other, when she wonders 
who wiil have her. 








The first step a man makes towards being 
good, is to know he is not so already. 
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~ ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lengworth’s Ohio Grape, cic. 
In our last, we gave an account of a Her- 
bemont grape at Madison, Ia., supposed to 











be identical with Longworth’s Ohio. We | 


have received, from Mr. Longworth, a state- 
ment which puts all aback again. We have 
both grapes in our garden, and hope to be 
able to compare them the ensuing season. 
To the Editor of the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
Cincinnati, April 25th, 1845. 

Dear Sir:—Your correspondent, Mr. Mor- 
rison, is in error in supposing the Ohio 
Grape, and Mr. Fizhugh’s Herbemont, the 
same. The latter grape, I obtained from 
Mr. Herbemont many years since, with sam- 
ples of his wine, which were not good. Mr, 
Fitzhugh of Madison, sent me a sample of 
wine made by him from this grape, of fine 
quality, and greatly superior to the samples 
of Mr. Herbemont, and satisfied me, that 
our climate was more suitable for the culti- 
vation of the grape, than South Carolina. 
The sample of the Herbemont sent by Mr. 
Fitzhugh was examined by the Society, and 
pronounced the Herbemont Madeira. Itisa 
fine table grape, entirely free from the hard 
pulp common to most American grapes, and 
superior for wine to the Ohio grape, but the 
bunches are muchemaller. The Ohio grape 
has borne well with me, in my garden, but 
at my vineyards, in the High Hills, it bears 
badly. I have never seen it injured by frost. 
An account was published a few years since 
of upwards of three thousand gallons of wine 
to the acre, made by Herbemont, from his 
grape. Such statements are ridiculous. He 
had four or five vines that covered his house 
and porches. The stalks covered but a few 
feet of ground, and so measuring, he had more 
than 3,000 gallons to the acre. In his vine- 
= he never raised 200 gallons on an acre. 

he Catawba grape, is a good table grape, 
though not entirely free from a hard pulp; 
but as a wine grape, in our climate, I consi- 
der it superior to al] others; capable of ma- 
king a wine to rival the best Hock, and 
Champaign wines, and that Major Adlum in 
introducing it, has Jeft a mine of wealth to 
the people of the Ohio. 

I] make this remark, as a gentleman from 
the East observed to me a few days since, 
that it was understood I gave the preference 
to the Isabella. The latter grape succeeds 
better [atthe cast] than withus. I deem it 
a poor table grape, and worthless for wine, 


and have extirpated it from all my vinyards. 
With two pounds of sugar to the gallon, it 
makes a pleasant sweet wine. 
Yours with regard, 
N. LONGWORTH. 


-— 





Eleetricity and Vegetation--No. 1. — 


Even if the public attention had not been 
turned toward this branch of discovery, by 
repeated and successful experiment, and if 
nothing had as yet been discovered by direct 
examination, of the agency of electricity in 
vegetable life and growth, it would still be 
at least, a very plausible theory, that such 
a connexion did exist, and was actually in 
operation. 


It would be plausible, because, from what 
has been learned of the nature of this sub- 
tlest of all agents, it is adequate to the task 
of producing a change ‘in the matter and or- 
ganization of compound bodies. 


It would be plausible too, because the na- 
ture of its action upon the animal organiza- 
tion, (which is well known,) would lead us 
to infer analogically, a somewhat similar ef- 
fect upon vegetable life. 


But most of all would it be plausible, be- 
cause no plant, nor root, nor leaf, place it 
where or how we may, can be withdrawn 
from the close proximity of electric currents 
or from their powerful influence, if, in the 
end, it should be found that such influence is 
exerted. 


From some cause there is a tendency in 
the course of discovery, to make this agent 
the ultimate cause of almost all the phenom- 
ena, which have heretofore surpassed our 
comprehension. Its agency has been alrea- 
dy demonstrated where, but a few years 
since, its existence was never dreamed of; 
while all its operations, so essential, and 
yet so phantomlike—so all-pervading, yet 
intangible and incomprelensible—come near- 
er to realizing our conceptions of the soul of 
the world—the vital or organic principle of 
the creation, than those of any agent with 
which we are acquainted. 


But, to render myself more explicit, and 
preparatory to an understanding of this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to mention some ele- 
mentary principles and definitions. 


Analytic chemistry may be properly divi- 
ded into two branches: Pure or inorganic, 
and organic chemistry; the distinction be- 
ing, that one deals with wel! defined ele- 
mentary bodies, following them through only 
two or three combinations. The natural 
consequence is, that after an analysis, it 1s 
easy, in pure chemistry, to make a synthe- 
sis; for instance, if I have performed an as- 
say of an ore, and from an oxide procured 
the bright button of the metal itself, it is 
easy to take those steps right back, and from 
the pure metal, compound any or all of its 
ores. In pure inorganic chemistry, if we 
ean tell of what a thing is made up, we can 


always make it up, and prove the analysis. 








— 


— — 
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But organic chemistry takes substances, 
which in the curious shop of nature have 
been modelled after no simple pattern, and, 
after a long and careful scratiny can tell, 
pretty nearly, what they are made of—can 
get the proximate elements, but can go no 
further. As to compounding them, that Is 
never to be thought of. It willtell youa 
dozen elements which go to make wheat 
flour, and their exact proportions; but mix 
those elements, and they resemble more a 
mess fresh from the apothecaries, than the 
sweet, sustaining grain. 

It appears to be the case, in our present 
limited knowledge, that whenever life, vital 
organization and action have taken hold of 
simple elements, and held them for a longer or 
shorter time in combination, there is hence- 
forth an intimacy of blen ling, an accuracy 
of proportion, and a subtle, intangible, but 
essential principle pervading the lump, 
which brings the most skillful analyst toa 
dead halt. He can tell that certain sub- 
stances have entered into copartnership, but 
he knows not the bond of union. 

It is from ignorance of this peculiarity in 
the composition of organic substances, that 
has sprung the empyrical methods hereto- 
fore pursued in agriculture. Manures have 
been used, not because they abounded in 
the desired product, or because they com. 
pensated the specific deficiencies of the soil, 
but because they were ‘“‘found to vo well.” 
And the era, which is now come to the agri- 
cultural world is, that hereafter, chemistry 
shall point out wha/ is needed, and practice, 
how and how much. For although, as I 
have said, no knowledge or skill avails to 
compound directly the inimitable produc- 
tions of the field, yet, if this mass of ‘*proxi- 
mate principles” be offered to the hand of 
nature, they are speedily arranged by her 
discriminating selection. 3 

I wish here to mention a fact, which will 
be used hereafter, concerning these *proxi- 
mate principles” of organic bodies. Every 
vegetable and animal substance, besides the 
peculiar element which belongs to it, and to it 
alone, has in its constitution a great amount 
of absolutely simple inorganic elements, 
which, although intimately and inimitably 
combined, are yet subject to the same reac- 
tions, and submit to the same agents, that 
they do when existing separately. Water 
and carbon are found in almost everything; 
alkalies, acids and even metals are found cu- 
riously blended in different substances; and 
generally speaking, by far the greater portion 
of the elements of any organic substance may 
be obtained and classified as inorganic sim- 
ples. Now these are absolutely essential to 
the constitution of the respective substan- 
ces, and these it is, which are to be afforded 
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by peculiar manures, and be acted on, as | 
shall show, by the elective and analytic pow- 
er of an electrical impulse. 

In regard to what has been called the vi- 
tal principle. or that something, which so 
completely characterizes al] matter in which 
it is found, and yet so uniformly eludes our ob- 
servation, as a distinct principle, I wish to 
note the striking similarity of all its deve)- 
opements, whether found in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom. 

It is well known, that from the most com- 
plete exhibition of vital organization, man, 
down to the faintest and most obscure, as 
found in the mogs and lichen of northern la- 
titudes, the gradation is so regular, so gra- 
dual, that the naturalist’s discrimination is 
often completely outdone by the finer and 
more subtle distinctions of nature It is, 
indeed, asserted by some, and not without a 
high degree of plausibility, that there is a 
principle of life common to all organized 
substances, varying only in the degree of 
its developement. 

What this mysterious principle is, has 
as yet been determined by no one; it has 
been closely imitated, so closely as almost 
to appear a temporary substitute; but, to 
permanently replace it, or originally to set 
it in operation, is a problem still open for 
solution, and we may add, not without pros- 
pect of brilliant success. 

Thas much having been premised, let me 
turn back and marshal a fact or two in or- 
der to sustain the assertions made in the 
commencement of this article. 


I have said, that electricity is capable of 
producing changes in compound bodies— 
holding a control over chemical affinity more 
powerful than any other agent with which 
we are acquainted. Indeed, so pervading 
is this principle, that not long since the sci- 
entific world was divided into two parties, 
one, headed by no less a name than Sir 
Humphrey Davy, contending that the true 
solution of every case of chemical affinity 
and election is to be found in the electrical 
stales of the combining elements; while the 
other party held on to the old theories of an 
arbitrary attraction of the particles of mat- 
ter, each to each, varying only in the inten- 
sity with which it acted between different 
classes of bodies. I will mention only three 
or four familiar illustrations of the analytic 
action of electricity out of a multitude of si- 
milar cases which might be adduced. 

Water, for many years was supposed to 
be a simple substance; and it was not until 
the powerful assietance of a galvanic bat- 
tery was obtained, that it was demonstra- 
ted to be a compound of two well known gas- 
es—oxygen and hydrogen. Again; 

Ifa lump of pure caustic potash, moist- 
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ened by a little water, be placed between } 
the poles of a powerful electrical (galvanic) 
battery, and the experiment be properly con- 
ducted, there will appear at one of the poles, ) 
a little globule of shining metal, while at 
the other a quantity of oxygen will he devel- 
oped; and by this decomposition the lump of 
potassa, which, until Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
experiments, was supposed to be an elemen- 
tary body, is shown to be a compound of a 
metal and oxygen, exactly analogous to the 
rust taken from a bar of iron. By this ex- 
periment, it is seen, that this invisible and 
intangible agent has performed an analysis, 
and effected a separation between two ele- 


skill of chemistry; and even after they are | 
thus separated, if the electrical current is | 
stopped, and a drop of water be thrown up- | 
on the metal, it will take fire, explode, and | 
become again caustic potassa, so that a pis- | 
tol primed with a grain of potassium may 
be fired with an icicle! : 
Another similar, but more interesting case, | 
is fuund in what is now called the electro- | 
type process. If a solution of blue vitriol | 
(sulphate of copper) be plentifully poured | 
around a copper plate buried in the ground, | 
and this plate be connected by a wire with | 


a zine plate of equal size, placed say ten 





feet off, aad this plate be watered with a lit- | 
tle dilute acid, the sulphuric acid of the | 


sulphate of copper will leave it, traverse the 
ten feet of earth, and combine with the zine; 


pletion. 
Modern geologists have seized upon this 


fact to account for the distribution of metallic 


veins. Let it only be granted that an elec- 
trical current is established (which is de- 
monstrable) and experiment proves, that the 
obedient metals would troop around a com- 
mon pole of this natural battery. ready for 
the use of the miner and manufacturer. 

There is no end to the experiments which 
might be detailed, wherein this subtle agert, 
by various modes of application, is demon- 
strated to be the most powerful controller of 
matter with which we are acquainted; every 
substance acknowledges its supremacy; and 
yet wself is unknown; we know a few results 
but can tell nothing of the cause. 

It is not, then, unreasonable to suppose, 
that this agent should exercise some influ- 
ence upon vegetable life, for it has the power. 

I will postpone till my next a considera- 
tion of the two other points mentioned at the 
commencement of this, I fear, too long arti- 
cle, viz: The effect of electricity upon an- 





imal life, or its physiological effects; and 
the evidence of its all-pervading presence, 
which renders it impossible to avoid its in- 
fluence, even though it were noxious and un- 
desirable. , 


oe — — — 
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For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
The Indianapolis Market. 

Sometime back, I promised you a few 
comments on our market, its situation, and 
character, and the system upon which it is 
conducted, and to suggest what I think 
would greatly improve it, and as greatly ben- 
efit, both buyer and sejler. From some lit- 
tle acquaintance with such matters, in both 
of those capacities, and from sad experience 
here, as a dependent upon our market in 
some respects for supplies for my family, I 
am well satisfied a change some way or other 
for the better is greatly needed. 


I attended the western market this morn- 
ing at half past five o’clock, and an account 


of its situation at that hour, may be edify- 


ing to the members of the Corporation.— 
There were four meat-stalls pretty well sup- 
plied—one bag of flour, two hams, one bas- 
ket of salad, and two empty butter baskets, 
each closely attended by one man and two 
dogs; (there may have been one or two extra 
dogs, of this I can not speak positively.) 
And this, sir, was the sum and substance of 
market-folks who came to our Indianapolis 


| market this day fo sell. There were four 


f, ' ~ 
while the pure metalic copper will be. pre- | men beside myself, who seemed like purcha 


cipitated upon the copper plate. This same 
decomposition would take place even though | 
the two plates were five miles apart, only a_ 
longer time would be requisite for its com- | 


sers; looking, all of us, in hungry despair, at 
the slim chance for breakfast, yet remain- 
ing on the ground, reluctant to leave, and 
without any apparent object to stay, other 
than to contemplate the barrenness around 
us. This is a true picture of our market at 
that hour this morning; and with a few ex- 
ceptions, is a fair picture of it almost any 
morning in the yearexcept whilst our legis- 
lature is sitting. Now this state of affairs 
is abominable and should be changed. That 
/ it ean be. there can be no doubt. And now 
I will give you my notions, as to how it 
should be done. ‘The object of our people 
should be, so to regulate our public market, 
as to produce a sufficient supply of marketa- 
ble goods, at fair prices. This is my ground- 
work, and upon this basis, and to this end, 
I propose to build my plan. 


We have in our city some four thousand 
people, who would expect, under a well reg- 
ulated and wel] operating system, to resort 
to the market houses for most of their sup- 
plies for housekeeping. At present, not the 
one-tenth part of tliern do so, and for no other 
reason, than that it would be wholly unsafe 
and useless. We lave around us, and with- 
in a readily accessible distance a great abun- 
} dance of marketable produce, to furnish our 
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whole people and to spare. Yet, at present, } do go to purchase, are subjected to great 
a4 not the one-thousandth part of it is brought { competition for what does come, and com. 

to market, and, for the reason, that there is } pelled to pay inordinate prices, or on the 
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no certainty that it can be sold if it were 
brought. 

Now, why do not our people, more gener- 
ally, go to the market house to buy, and our 
farmers come there to sell! These things 
are so connected and so dependent one upon 
the other, that a remedy for one, will cure 
the other. 

The causes are, first— The exceedingly im- 
proper times and hours fized by law, at which 
markets are to be held. If men and women 
are bound to go tothe market house at mid- 
night to buy, or to depend upon other re- 
sources for their supplies, they will desert 
the market house. You cannot force them 
at unseasonable hours, any more than you 
can force them to pay unreasonable prices. 

Suppose you should pass a law, that our 
merchants should sell their goods, only be- 
tween the hours of five and six o’clock in 
the morning! What would you think of it! 
Well, your market laws operate just so. Ev- 
ery market-man strives to be present at the 
opening hours to have the first sales, and 
but few are so circumstanced as to be able to 
do so, Every one thinks if he cannot do so, 
ijt is useless to come at all, and for these rea- 
sons many stay away. 

Think for a moment, then, of the situa- 
tion of a farmer residing say, four or five 
miles from town, and desirous, or probably 
compelled, to attend market, to gather the 
small gains to be hadthere. His wife and 
others of his family, whose duty it may be 
to prepare his marketing, do not terminate 
the labor until ten o’clock at night. He is 
obliged to be at the market house at five or 
half past five o'clock in the morning. To 
do this he must start from home at three 
o’clock, and he will have to bestir himself a 
half hour at least before that time, to feed 
his horse and prepare his wagon. At this 
rate, he can have but about three or four 
hours rest; and this will not answer for a 
man laboring as farmers must labor to carr 
on business properly, 








Thus by the folly of | 


other hand, find nothing offered for their 
money. As proof of this, see the price of 
butter for the last three weeks. Two or 
three persons more active or acute than the 
rest, have spent sleepless nights, and at- 
tended our daylight market with their but. 
ter. They have demanded, and in most ca- 
ses obtained, from fifteen to twenty cents 
per pound, cash, whilst during the very same 
time, in almost every store in town, butter 
was bought and sold at from ten to twelve 


and a half eents per pound, and no one 
thought of asking more. 


Another reason against good markets is, 
that there are too many market days. This 
may at first seem a strange idea, but it is 
true, and all experience proves it. Sellers 
cannot be expected to attend market every 
time it 1s open, during the week. Once or 
twice is enough for most market folks.— 
Each is anxious to go at the best day for 
prices, each has a different opinion, and 
comes on a different day. Purchasers see- 
ing this cross-firing, cannot calculate with 
any certainty, when the things they want 
will be brought in; they do not know when to 
attend—cannot go to every market or do not 
wish to, and confusion is thus created on 
both hands. 

Now, reduce the number of market days, 
and you decrease the difficulty. 

These, and some other causes, which I 
will advert to hereafter, constitute the evils 
of our public markets. 

For remedy, let us change the hours and 
times of opening our markets. 

Let the morning markets from the first of 
April to the first of October open at half 
past six, or at seven o’clock, and the remain- 
der of the year at eight o’clock. This will 
give to market people time to come to town 
in daylight, and enable all purchasers to at- 
tend. Let us have an afternoon market on 


Saturdays and Wednesdays, to open at one 


or two o'clock, to suit more distant farmers, 
who now do not come at all. This system 


4 our law, this man, unwilling or unable to) hae never failed when it has been tried, and 
) suffer ae great inconvenience, does not come | 1 think will not fail iftried here. These af- 
to our market house. Now, if such be the | ternoon markets, in most places, become 
result with men within five miles of the | Matters of great importance to town and 
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town, it is evident that it will be so with 


those too early hours are certain to deter 
many purchasers from attending to buy; and 
the seller, aware of this fact, comes to the 
conclusion that the market will be over- 
stocked—that few will turn out at that hour 


—that he cannot sell if he does come, and 


therefore stays away, and thereby, in the | 
end, amidst el! these conclusions, those who - 


country. They are made marts for the sale 
those residing at a greaterdistance, Again, 


and purchase of almost every saleable kind 
of property, and like the old fairs of Eng- 
land, are thronged with the people for miles 
around them. There are very many rea- 
sons in their favor, some of them I will trou- 
ble you with hereafter. 


A Marxet-man,. 





Good courage breaks ill lack to pieces. 
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To the Editor of the Indiana Farmer and — 
EvVANSVIIMLE, April 22d, 1845. 


Dear Sir:—Permit me to excuse my ne- 
glect in not sending you a copy of the Min- 
utes of the meeting organizing the Agricul- 
tural Society of Vanderburgh County, at an 
earlier moment, by stating it would have 
been done, but that I have been out of town 
nearly the whole of the time since said meet- 
ing. Very respectfully, 

JOHN N. KIKENDALL. 

At a meeting of the citizens of Vander- 
burgh county, held March 22d, 1845, at the 
court house in Evansville, in pursuance of 
a public notice published in the Evansville 
Courier, three weeks, when were present, 
Charles I. Battell, H. P. De Bruler, Wm. 
Newton, Willard Carpenter, Wm. McKnit, 
John M. Stockwell, Stephen Childs, John 
N. Kikendall, F. E. Goodsell, Dr. L. L. La- 
cock, John Echols, Mr. Crisp. John Burbank, 
Wm. B. Butler, John S. Walker, Mr. Gar- 
vin, Edward Hopkins, Gardener Bowles, 
James Cardson, Thos. Harrison John Night- 
ingale, Robert Nightingale, Dr. J. Burns, 
Richard Jenkins, Bracket Mills, Aloin B. 
Carpenter. 

Then, upon motion, C. I, Battell, Esq., 
was duly elected chairman, and John N. 
Kikendall, Secretary, of said meeting, who 
were both duly sworn faithfully to discharge 
their respective duties as Chairman and Sec- 
retary of said meeting. 

The Chairman then put the question to 
vote: “Shall the persons composing this 
meeting, incorporate themselves into an Ag- 
ricultural Society, under the provisions of 
the statute in such case made and provided, 
to be called ‘The Agricultural Society of 
Vanderburgh County!?’” Which question, 
the ayes and noes having been called for, 
resulted in the following vote:—ayes 21, 
noes 4, 

James T. Walker then moved that the 
tax on each member for the first year, shall 
be one dollar; which was agreed to. 

It was then resolved, that the meeting go 
into an election of officers of the Society, and 
the following persons were chosen: Rev. H. 
P. De Bruler, President, C. I. Battell, Vice 
President, John N. Kikendall, Secretary, 
John M. Stockwell, Treasurer, John Echols, 
Richard Jinkins, Joha F. Crisp, Willard 
Carpenter, F. E. Goodsell, James T. Walk- 
er, and George B. Walker, Directors. 

Resolved, That the Editor of the Evans- 


ville Courier be requested to publish the 
proceedings of this meeting. 
The meeting then adjourned until the 
first Saturday of May next, at 2o’clock P.M. 
C. 1. BATTELL, Ch’n. 
Joun N. Kixesnaus, See’ry. 





Laporte County icultaral Seciety. 

Pursuant to notice given, the annual meet- 
ing of the “Laporte County Agricultural So- 
ciety,” was held at the Court House on Sa- 
turday, April 5th, A. D. 1845, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers for the present year, 

On motion of G. C. Havens, 

Messrs. Samuel Treat, Samuel Stewart, 
Aquilla W, Rodgers, W. J, Walker, A. 
Cutler, and A. Northum, were appointed a 
committee to place in nomination, before 
the society, candidates forthe several offi- 
ces to be filled. 

The committee, after due consideration, 
reported as follows: 

For President, Doct. G. A. Rosr. Vice 
Presidents, A. W. Rogers, J. Herner, For 
Secretary, A.D.Treat. Corresponding Se- 
crelary, B. M. Newxtrx. Treasurer, Wo. 
Hawkins. Curators, for Centre Township, 
S, Treat and B. F, Walker. Michigan, F. 
Ames and W. J. Walker, Springfleld, J. 
Mason and J. Hazeltine Galena, Joshua 
Jourdan and W. Goit. Hudson, O. Enos 
and G. Dwellinger. Wills, H. Hunteman 
and W. J. Whitehead. Kankakee, A, 
Blackburn and A, Cutter. Pleasant, G. C. 
Havens andC. Everhart. Union, J. Shot- 
well and A. Lathrop. Noble, B. Shaw and 
A. Northum. Van Buren, W. McClain and 
John Wills. Clinton, 8, Haus and P. Doo- 
little, New Durham, Ieaac Corliss and J, 
Armstrong. Scipio, W, K. Parker and L. 
C. Andrew. Cool Spring, A. Stanton and 
D. Low. 

The report being accepted, the Society, 
by ballot, unanimovsly confirmed the same; 
and the persons mentioned in said report 
were declared duly elected to the several offi. 
ces designated for them to fill. 

On motion of G. C. Havens, 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers be 
requested to meet at as early a day as pos- 
sible, and prepare a list of premiums to be 
allowed at the next fair. 

On motion of Samuel Stewart, 

Resolved, That the constitution of this So- 
ciety be so amended, that at any regular 
meeting, notified according to the require- 
ments of this constitution, a majority of the 
members present, shal} be competent to elect 
officers, and transact all other business be- 
fore the Society, and that Curators may Le 
elected viva voce. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in the ‘Laporte County 
Whig,’ and that the ‘Indiana Farmer and 
Gardener’ be requested to copy the same. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

G. A. ROSE, Pres't. 


A. W. Ropeoenrs, } : 
— Vice Pres’ts. 





A. D. Treat, See’ry. 
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| almost pure, the indispensable mineral food 
You may, perhaps, remember that about ; of the plant. 
three years since, in a communication to The examinations hitherto made of the 
your excellent periodical, I stated that I} ashes of seeds, indicate that those of the 
should not be satisfied with chemistry as ap- | corn tribe (cerealia,) the Lean and pea tribe 
plied to agriculture, until it had analysed | (leguminos@,) the cabbage and turnep tribe 
the soil and the crop, and ascertained what | (crucifer@,) and among trees of the fir tribe 
the crop had withdrawn from the soil, that | (conifere,) consist almost entirely of the 
the farmer might replace it with the proper ; carthy and alkaline phosphates. They do 
quantity of the proper manure—nitrogenous | not effervesce with acids: they contain vari- 
compounds being always wanted besides, to | able quantities of silica and sulphates, but 
stimulate the active principle of life. And | merely traces of chlorides. The ashes of 
for this purpose, I believe that chemistry, | the seeds of the oak, chestnut, beech, and 
if not yet, will certainly hereafter, be found many other trees, effervesce strongly with 
fully adequate. I therefore think that those | acids. Besides phosphates they contain then 
who oppose the application of chemistry, | a considerable quantity of carbonatee, which 
even in its present state, to Agriculture, op- | have no doubt resulted from vegetable acids 
pose the progress of a science which, ere ; in the seeds. The proportion of chlorides, 


long, will completely fulfil the most san- 
guine expectations of its followers. 

The English agricultural societies have 
voted a liberal sum of money for the purpose 
of analysing the ashes of plants, none of the 
analysis yet made having been found satis- 
factory; and those of Sprengel, as Liebig 
justly observes, being altogether incorrect. 
In the meantime, however, two German 
chemists, Messrs. Fresenius and Will, in 


sen, have undertaken the analyses of the 
ashes of seeds and plants, and have recently 
published an account of them, with the me- 
thods pursued, and the precautions taken. 
Some.of their observations and results I pro- 
pose to give, as I find by the last number of 
your paper, that this information is desired. 
These gentlemen not only give their own 
analyses, but those of others recently made, 
on which they can depend. Among them is 
an analysis of maize, by tetellier, which is 
as follows—although I must premise that 
this seed must vary slightly in the results of 
its analysi, saccording to the kind used, 
some having more of or starch, &c. than 
others. 


Analysis of Maize, by Letellier, at Bechel- 
bronn. 


Potash and soda, 30.8 and loss. 


Lime, 1.3 
Magnesia, 17.6 
Phosphoric acid, 50.1 
Silica, 0.8 
100, 


It is also evident that unless the seeds are 
ripe, the analysis would be unsatisfactory. 


Nature has provided in the seeds of plants, 
as in the eggs and milk of animals, all the 
substances which are necessary for the de- 
velopement of the young individual, so long 
as it is in itself incapable of seeking suste- 
nance externally. In the ashes of seeds, 
therefore, we shall find treasured up, and 


| sulphates and silica, to the other constitu- 


{ents in these ashes, is small. From these 


' facts we conclude that the salts of phospho- 
ric acid are indispensable constituents of 
the corn tribe, and that the oak, chestnut, 
&c., require besides, alkalies not united 
with mineral acids. 

The following is the list of inorganic com- 
pounds or bodies which have hitherto been 





| found in the ashes of vegetables: 
the laboratory of their great master at Gies- | 


Acids or bodies with which 


Basis. the basis form compounds. 
Potash, Silicic acid, (Silica,) 
Soda, Phosphoric acid, 
Lime, Sulphuric acid, 
Magnesia, Carbonic acid, 


Peroxide of iron, Chlorine, 
Oxide of manganese, Iodine, 





Bromine, 
Fluorine. 

With the exception of the three last bo- 
dies, and the manganese, the above acids 
and bases are found in various quantities in 
nearly all vegetable ashes. 

It would be misplaced to give here the 
beautiful processes by which the analyses of 
these gentlemen were performed: the results 
will, no dowdt, be more satisfactory. The 
first I give are five out of ‘ten specimens of 
tobacco, grown in Hungary, on land in va- 
rious districts, which had never been ma- 
nured, and on which this plant had been 
some time cultivated. And in these we 
shall see illustrated the beautiful law of sub- 


} stitution of one base for another, which may 


be wanting in the soil, as laid down by Lie- 
big. It will be observed that as the quan- 
tity of potash decreases, that of lime in- 
creases—the former being exhausted out of 
the soil, is replaced in the plant by the lat- 
ter, which is in plenty. There is no doubt, 
however, that this substitution must cause 
a difference in the quality, and is therefore 
a subject worth studying by the tobacco 





planters of this country. 


weg daa ae * 
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I give only those made after deducting the | 
carbonic acid, the charcoal, and the sand: 


Analyses of five specimens of Tobacco. 
No. l, 2, 3, 4, 5 
ae 30.67 27.88 18.20 8.20 
2. 
67 24.79 31.16 27.86 42.77 
7.22 8.57 7.31 15.73 13.93 
Chloride so- ‘ 


dium, 091 5.95 9.34 11.41 
Do. potassium, 4.90 
Phos. iron, 8.78 6.03 6 
To. lime, 
Sulph. lime, 6.43 5.60 
Silica, 17.65 18.39. 


100. 100. 100. 100. 100. 


Analyses of Wheat, Rye, and Peas, deduct- 
ing the carbonic acid, charcoal, and sand. 


Wheat. 
Red. White. Rye. Peas. 


Potash, 
Soda, 
Lime, 


M agnesia, 


3.22 
8.53 
6.07 


7.96 
9.32 





Potash, 21.87 33.84 32.76 39.51 
Soda, 15.75 4.45 3.98 
Lime, 1.93 3.09 2.92 591 
Magnesia, 9.60 13.54 10.13 6.43 


Peroxide iron, 1.36 0.31 0.82 1.0% 
Phosphoric acid, 49.32 49.21 47.29 34.50 


Chloride sodium, 3.71 
Sulphuric acid, 0.17 146 4,91 
Silica, 0.17 

100, 100. 100. 100. 


The reason why the charcoal and carbonic 
acid are left out, although they are given in 
previous analyses, is, that they may be con- 
sidered for our purpose as accidental ingre- 
dients, inasmuch as in most, the quantity 
depends on the texture, on the quantity and 
quality of the basis, they originate in the 
combustion, and depend much on the degree 
of heat used. The ashes of seeds, so far as 
their composition. is known, consist, like 
those of the blood of man and of other ani- 
mals, chiefly of the phosphates of the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths. The curious fact, 
moreover, has been lately observed, that the 
phosphoric acid is not in all seeds combined 
with the same number of equivalents of fixed 
bases. The seeds of leguminose and the co- 
nifere, contain tribasic phosphates—(earth 
of bones is atribasic phosphate.) The seeds 
of Cerealia, also buckwheat, hemp and lin- 
seed, contain bibasic phosphates. This re- 
lation is maintained when seeds are grown 
in different localities. The quantities of 
oxygen contained in the bases of these seeds, 
leaving out the unimportant sulphates and 
chlorides, are so nearly alike, that it is evi- 
dent that the law of the substitution of bases 
applies also to the phosphates. 





Analysis of Buckwheat, Darley, Linseed, 
Oats, and Sainfoin. 
Buck- Bar- Oats. Lin- Sain- 


wheat. ley. seed. ſoin. 


Potash, 8.74 3.91129 25.85 6.75 
Soda, 20.10 36.79 0.71 20.33 
Lime, 6.66 3.36 3.7 25.27 
Magnesia, 10.38 1015 7.7 (0.22 8.57 
Perox. iron, 1.05 1.93 1.3 3.67 
Phos. acid, 50.07 49.63 14.9 40.41 54.89% 
Sulph. lime, 1.70 2,87 
Silica, 0 69 21.99 53.3 0.92 1.10 
Sulph. acid, 2.16 0.26 1.0 
Carbon, 4.7 
Chlo. sodium, 0.5 1.55 2.18 
Phos. of perox- 

ide of iron, 3.31 
Oxygin of the 

bases, 11.96 11.70 14.95 12.76 


Most respectfully yours, 
J. E. TESCHEMACHER. 
April 5th, 1845. 


* Phosphate of lime. 





NV. E. Farmer. 
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‘Fo destroy the taste of Leaks or Kamps in 
Batter. 

We are informed by Mr. Dennis Rust, of 
this place, who has tried the experiment, 
that one teaspoon full of pulverized saltpetre 
put into three gallons of milk, will entirely 
destroy the taste of leaks or ramps. Butter 
may be purified by the same process. 

Laporte Whig. 


— — — — — — — 


Culture of Mustard. 

Several subscribers have requested an ar- 
ticle on the cultivatiom of mustard. Our 
own experience in its culture is very limi- 
ted. Several years ago we raised a small 
crop, and the method we practiced was as 
follows: The soi] wasa sandy loam. The 
seed was sown in drills, with a turnep drill; 
the rows about sixteen inches a part. The 
spaces between the rows were kept clean by 
the hoe. This was the white mustard. The 
black variety is larger and requires more 
room. 

Mr. Jas. H. Parmelee, of Duncan’s Falls, 
Ohio, raised last year twenty-seven acres of 
the black or brown mustard. It appears 
that it was planted in hills, one foot apart 
one way and two feet the other; the crop be- 
ing well worked during the season. The 
twenty-seven acres produced, by Mr. P's 
account, four hundred and fifty-seven bush- 
els, or nearly seventeen bushels per acre. 
It may be sown as soon as the ground is in 
proper condition to work.— Albany Cull. 

Let him speak who received, let the giver 
hold his peace. 
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TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE CROPS FOR 1844—CONTINUED. 
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Cheese Statistics and Speculations. 

We take from the Rochester Democrat 
the following statistics of one of the staple - 
articles of the country, to which we add 
some remarks and facts of our own. 

A new impetus seems to have been given 
to the cheese trade, and for a few weeks it | 
has been in great demand for the eastern | 
market. About six weeks since, specula- | 
tions in the article commenced in Boston, | 
and a few days after, the bulk of the quan- | 
tity in that city and New York was mono- | 
polized by a few dealers. The price going , 
up east, a house inthis city went into the 
market in this section of the State, and | 
bought up nearly all that could be fuund in 
this and the adjoining counties, and for- | 
warded it to Boston. What was dall sale at | 
the close of navigation last fall in the east- 
ern cities, at four to five cents, is now in de- 
mand at seven to eight and a half cents; the | 
rise being nearly 100 per cent. 

The rapid increase of this important item | 
of the dairy at the west, is astonishing, | 
Last year, the aggregate value of the amount 
that passed through the canals and the Hud- 
son river, was over one million and a half | 
dollars. 

We gather the fullowing interesting sta- | 
tistics in relation to it from the Canal Office 


— 


— — 


— — 


at Albany: 

ARRIVED AT THE HUDSON RIVER, | 
1834 - - - 6, 340, 0 pounds, 
1835 9,586, Ov “s 
18336 — os 14,060.00) « 
183 / - - . 15,560,000 $6 
1838 - J 13,810,000 + 
1839 - - - 14,530,000 “ 
1840) - - - 18,820,000 “6 
er Bae 
ee: ‘sa. ss 19,004,000 « | 
ne 
1844 - - - 26,674,500 «§ 


The shipments to foreign nations hag av- 
eraged for the last ten years, about 3,000,000 | 
pounds annually. ‘This went to forty-two | 
countries. Within the two past years, the | 
market in England has been gradually gain- 
ing, and there was exported there in 
1843 - - 2,253,416 pounds. 

1844 - 5,000,000 © estimated, 

The last accounts from Liverpool state, 
that the American cheese was driving that 
from Ireland out of the market. The West 
Indies and Cuba are our next largest foreign 
marts. China, it is supposed, will also be 
our customer—large quantities having been 
sent there as an experiment. 

During the past winter, about 400,000 | 
pounds have arrived at Albany, by railroad. 
Of this amount, not far from 100,000 pounds 
were sent from this city. 

We notice, by the Cincinnati prices cur- 


— — — ———— — — 


rent, that it is scaree in that city at 74 cts., 
the marked having been mostly cleared by 
a New Orleans House, for a foreign market. 
At the Port of Cincinnati, in the year 
1544, there arrived the fallowing amounts 
and value of cheese: 
Cheese in boxes, 74,073—2,590,000 pounds, 
Cheese in casks, 2,968— 509,400 « 





Total, 3,099,400 pounds, 
This was sold at an average of five cents 
per pound, making about $155,000 for the 
article of cheese, which, when we look at it 
on the tuble, appears to be a small matter. 
About five millions of pounds are also trans- 
ported on the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal, 
from the counties of Trumbull, Portage, 
Summit, &c., &c. 


Cheese, then, is a very extensive article 
of trade, and it is a very important fact, 
that, the export of it to England doubled 
the last year. At the present prices, the 
export of cheese to England amounts to 
three hundred thousand dollars. This is 
quite an item in our accounts.—Cin. Chron. 


— — 


A young buck, who belongs to the indepen- 
dent-drink-or-let-it-alone-just-as - I - please- 
without-signing-the-pledge fraternity, pop- 
ped the question to a pretty girl of our ac- 
guaintance a short time since, who brought 


_a still deeper blush to his always blushing 
countenance, by replying that as she had 
_ signed a pledge to neither drink nor traffic 
_ in ardent spirits, she did not feel at liberty 
to trafic herself off for a hogshead of brandy! 


Water Nymph. 


Allotments.--The average acreable pro- 
ducts under the allotment system in Eng- 
land, for 1842, are said to have been as fol- 
lows: Potatoes 413 bushels, wheat 43} bush- 


els, barley 534 bushels, peas 45 bushels, 


beans 56} bushels. 


The Chief Quality Required in a Soldier. 
—It is health of body—physical strength, 
that enables man to endure the hardship of 
the tented field. It is the good condition of 


| the animal that enables him to fight. We 


need mere machines for the ranks of the ar- 
my. ‘To obey is the only duty. Forward is 
the command. Sufficient intellect to load 
and fire a musket is all that is wanted: the 
number killed is the test of merit. <A well 
trained horse is often more valuable than a 
score of men with souls!—Adv. of Peace. 


A Simple Rule.—To ascertain the length 
of the day and night at any time of the year 
—double the time of the sun’s rising, which 


gives the length of the night, and double the 
time of setting, which gives the length of 


the day. 











